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hunt was organized. All the camp dogs were got together
and leashed, and a circle of several miles was selected for
beating. The blacks advanced with yells and a great beating
of instruments, blowing on conch shells, and with every noise
that could contribute to the general pandemonium. The
wild animals retreated as the noise came near them, and
when nightfall came, the tribe encamped and slept with a
strong guard to drive back any beasts that might try to
escape. At daybreak the blacks resumed their converging
advance until the time came when the circle had diminished
in size until not more than six yards separated the men.
Then the more expert hunters, unleashing all the dogs, beat
forward into the thicket in which the animals were impri-
soned, forcing them to fly from their covert in a panic, to be
slaughtered by the spears and waddies of the waiting hunters.
The game was carried back to camp, and at night a great
feast was held with the vast quantities of food. Liquor made
from roots and a kind of mead, prepared from honey, was
consumed in unlimited quantity, and the feast usually ended
in wild drunken quarrels, as apt as not to end fatally in
some instances, and the gradual subsiding of the whole tribe
into the deep sleep of intoxication.
Rashleigh soon acquired a competent knowledge of the
simple language of the aborigines, the vocabulary of which
was limited to the few words which were necessary to make
intelligible the simplest ideas. He discovered that they had
no form of religion, but were ridden by superstitions of the
supernatural, chiefly concerned with the ghosts of slain
warriors transformed into malignant demons whose hobby
was to kill women and children, and any warriors whom
they came upon defenceless or asleep. Many spots were
under a taboo of terror from this cause, the blacks believing
them to be the haunts of goblins who had been seen ia
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